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APRIL DAY 

By ALFRED JANSSON 



Twenty-Seventh Annual Exhibition of 
American Water Colors 



By THE EDITOR 



SPRINGTIME, sunshine and the coo- 
ing of the doves all seems appropri- 
ate to the exhibition of tender and 
lovely things comprising the water color 
show. This exhibition indeed served to 
crystallize an impression in regard to mod- 
ern art which has long been forming in the 
mind of the writer. 

There is something about all cotempo- 
rary shows that is alike. When the vista 
of the galleries opens to one's view the first 
sensation is usually one of joyful exhila- 
ration. This is not because the pictures 
are in themselves beautiful, or necessarily 
works of great art, for collections of old 
masters do not thus affect one's sensibili- 
ties. Rather it is because art today reflects 
the spirit of today, and the spirit of today 



is optimism. New thought, Christian Sci- 
ence, physical culture, beauty culture, so- 
cial service, all things that characterize our 
modern philosophy in regard to things spir- 
itual and things temporal, are distinctly op- 
timistic. The bright side of life is the only 
side upon which the modern mind desires 
to dwell. It is but natural, therefore, that 
art should respond with bright and cheer- 
ful, or sweetly serene and restful impres- 
sions of life and nature. 

Such a thing as a gloomy picture is al- 
most unknown in our cotemporary exhi- 
bitions. So much is a mastery of luminos- 
ity characteristic of present-day painters 
that one might almost imagine we were sun 
worshipers, moon worshipers and fire-wor- 
shipers, for the trembling effulgence of 
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DOWN THE BROOK 

By WALTER LAUNT PALMER 



light is the glory of so many modern can- 
vases. Neither in subject nor tone is the 
painting of today gloomy or even pensive. 
Such artists as employ dull or restrain col- 
ors, use them restfully in scenes bespeaking 
nature's eternal calm. Our very whole- 
some theories of life, perhaps through 
their effect on the lives of artists, are re- 
flected in our art, which is today cheerful, 
normal, sunny and sane and full of the 
innocent joy of living. 

The water color exhibition in partic- 
ular is a thing of most cheerful tone, na- 
ture in her gayest, liveliest and most lovely 



moods of spring green, summer sun, 
winter's soft enchantment of feath- 
ery snow, the rosy mists of morning 
and the tender twilight of approach- 
ing night. The use of water color in 
a more thorough and masterful man- 
ner than formerly characterizes most 
of the exhibits. The old washy type 
of water color seems to be giving 
way to a method more nearly resem- 
bling that of oils. It would seem that 
the theory of justification by results 
had triumphed over any idea of pre- 
serving the distinctive characteristics 
of a medium, for, while many of the 
most beautiful and most successful 
entries were distinctly in the water 
color method, one could not but note 
the predominance of the less charac- 
teristic style. 

Among the notable works of un- 
deniable water color character, Under 
Holland Skies by Charles P. Gruppe 
offered a theme that seemed to de- 
mand even the restrictions of the me- 
dium. The gray waters and gray 
skies were agreeably moist and the 
picture recalled in tone many of the 
modern Dutch painters. 

The whole 'group of little paintings 

between Walter L. Palmer's The 

Parting Day and Birge Harrison's 

Hill Crest Farm were very decidedly 

traditional. This group included 

La Rive, Grenoble by Winofred Bosworth, 

Golden Glow by Harriet F. Smith and The 

Meadoivs by Frank Hazell. 

Palmer, however, resorts to an entirely 
different handling of the medium and his 
success justifies his theory and practice, for 
he is a poet of the exquisitely lovely. We 
thrill to the sheer beauty of his snow 
crusted scenes with their opal tinted shad- 
ows and glints of pale rose or golden light. 
Birge Harrison's pastels command atten- 
tion and memory through a sympathetic 
and altogether charming presentation of 
homely, everyday facts, in a manner that 
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suggests a world of things 
not revealed. To the lover 
of beauty his good red barn 
offers just a fine touch of 
color against the misty blue 
of distant hills and the snow 
bordered road of the fore- 
ground. To one whose great 
passion is humanity, how- 
ever, it suggests much beside 
this, for it is a real barn, in 
a real village of good, sensi- 
ble, comfortable people. We 
know there are horses in it, 
sweet smelling hay, and 
wholesome grain, wagons for 
work days, and a top buggy 
for Sundays and perhaps a 
cutter whose jingly bells 
hang among the tangle of 
smelly leather harness. 

One of the very interesting things in this 
collection, which possesses a deep individ- 
uality of its own, is the Fullness of the 




THE RED BARN 

By BIRGE HARRISON 




SPRING EVENING 
By EDWARD DUFNER 



Year by Gustave Baumann. Indeed, the 
surface of the picture presents such a soft 
thick appearance that one would mistake 
it for tempera or pastel. Close ex- 
amination, however, reveals the use 
of a very heavy course water color 
board whose texture seems to con- 
tribute much to the effect of depth. 
The gay rich gold and crimson of the 
autumnal trees is particularly pleas- 
ing against a sky that verges from 
purplish gray through dull gold clouds 
to a veiled turquoise blue. 

Two portraits were to be noted 
upon the same wall, one of them The 
Gray Girl painted by Albert Prentice 
Button, presenting a maiden with 
drab brown hair, gray eyes and a me- 
dium complexion partaking of a 
dainty breakfast from quaint blue 
china. The other portrait was a nice 
study of a dear old lady in her best 
black satin and elegant lace cap and 
fichu, the latter fastened with an an- 
tique pin, Mary Louise Ayer's por- 
trait of Madame K. This is a very 
fine pastel with a pictorial quality 
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SPANISH LOGGIA 
By EDMUND S. CAMPBELL 



that makes it charming outside its value as 
a portrait. Edward Dufner's Spring Eve- 
ning, herewith illustrated, inspires one with 
feeling of balmy twilight, with its purple- 
gray and soft green hues. The shorn sheep 
even make one feel a little of the chill of 
spring and the dreamy shepherdess sug- 
gests the awakening of its romance. 

One of the growing tendencies of water 
color might be noted in the number of con- 
ventional or decorative works comprised in 
this exhibition. Gordon Ertz's Springtime, 
Charles Livingston Bull's wonderful songs 
of the jungle, Kathrine H. McCormick's 
Wynkin, Blynkin and Nod, A. F. Tellan- 
der's Spring Idyl and the bewitching Lamia 
of Jessie Arms might be mentioned as an 
example of this tendency. 

Ertz is indeed captivating with his mys- 
tic fancies of Pierrot and the Hoop-skirt 
Lady beneath the evening sky, along the 
water's edge, his Egyptian maidens clad in 



spangled veils, dancing in an abandon 
of erotic ecstasy, and his little Japs on 
the half moon bridge. Tellander's 
Spring Idyl has a fanciful sky full of 
gay little dancing spots which seem 
mere whimsies when viewed closely, but 
which serve to impart a certain vibrant 
quality suggestive of sun and breeze 
among the black branches that twinkle 
with white flowers. The little girl under 
the trees makes us feel somehow that 
this is a picture of things as seen through 
the eyes of a child's fancy. In opposi- 
tion to this playful mood his other stud- 
ies of Michigan Avenue and Jackson 
Park are stately, the latter giving an im- 
pression of an arrangement in blue. 

Charles Livingston Bull rises to great 
heights in his jungle series, which de- 
light one's senses with color and line of 
indescribable refinement and enchant im- 
agination with their impression of 
strange wild life. At The Drinking 
Place is a double panel so rich and beau- 
tiful in tone and so graceful in drawing 
that it leaves nothing to be desired. The 
contrast between the dreaded tigers stalk- 
ing regally from out the shadows, and the 
gentle antelope who flee their approach in 
terror, is thrilling. The darkly looming 
bulk of the huge tiger in the background 
seems more terrible because shadowy and 
the cold, green-gold fire of his eyeballs is 
a most effective touch. 

The Leopard's Den cleverly contrasts the 
ferocity of one of nature's children with 
the exquisite fragility of another, as the 
great spotted cat beast, lying among the 
long grasses, watches with curious eyes the 
evolutions of a blue butterfly that dances 
on airy wings in the foreground. The Dead 
Birch is yet another of these fanciful and 
decorative studies which brings to a focus 
the ideas vaguely radiated from the two 
foregoing pieces, for here we see more 
clearly the influence of Japanese art. In- 
deed the dead birch with the blue heron 
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flying past it is strangely like a wonderful 
Japanese print. 

Wynkin, Blynkin and Nod is a nice little 
blue dream fancy, and Jessie Arms' Lamia 
is a thing to conjure with. She is the dear 
lady of all the fairy tales in the world, 
gleaming in robes of dull orange tissue, 
starred with embroidered or jeweled flow- 
ers. A pale gold veil floats from her pearl- 
bound golden hair, as she stands against the 
wonderful background of a sea of lapis 
lazuli, framed by tall blackish-green and 
blue poplar trees, with an occasional brown- 
ish trunk. The fairyland grass is flower 
■starred about her gentle feet, feet clad in 
glorious red shoes, the one touch of lively 
color in the whole scene of enchantment. 

Some unusual experiments with water 
color were to be observed on canvas, Adam 
Emery Albright contributing one such spec- 
imen entitled The Coffee Mill. The canvas 
imparts considerable depth to the picture, 
which is very broadly painted in dull yel- 
lows, yellowish whites and light brown 
tones, and represents a kitchen interior with 
two little girls, one of them holding a coffee 
mill. John Huffington also secures some 
remarkable Whistlerian effects with a very 
fine mesh canvas, which supplies an atmos- 
pheric softness. Indeed, these canvases 
are wonderfully vaporous and their titles, 
Cloudland and Mysterious Morning, are de- 
cidedly appropriate. 

Karl A. Buehr exhibits three of his fa- 
mous pastels which uphold his title to mas- 
tery of this medium. Sunlight and Shadow 
is particularly pleasing, as the dreamy fig- 
ure beneath the tree gazes wrapt and intent 
out over the landscape, now bathed in the 
sun, now veiled by the soft cloud shadows. 
Edmond S. Campbell in his Spanish Loggia 
achieves a nice use of plain white spaces, 
streaked here. and there with yeilow shad- 
ows, in the stucco walls. This is a highly 
successful piece in the traditional water 
color method. 

Alice Helm French exhibits a series of 



interesting pastels and Albert Groll also 
appears in this medium with great credit. 
His Painted Desert Arizona is bright with 
some very soft and wonderful golden, rose 
and salmon tones, with contrasts of gray 
green sage bushes and a clear turquois sky. 
Another fascinating bit of western scenery 
forms a background for A Papoose, which 
E. Irving Couse has seated on a boulder in 
the foreground of a most appealing picture. 
The little Indian seems very red indeed 
against the bright blue background of the 
sunlit stream, but he is a very real young- 
ster with all the baby charm of wild young 
creatures. 

Charles Emile Heil has a series of bird 
studies which will delight the lovers of our 
brethren of the air with their absolute 
fidelity, and which are very pretty and 
agreeable bits of decoration as well. Three 
large pastels of beach scenes recall a faint 
memory of Sorolla, despite the fact that 
they are neither so broad nor so brilliantly 
colored as the works of the Spanish master. 
It was not a surprise to note that the name 
of the artist Francesco J. Spicuzza was a 
Latin one, so true are these pictures to 
the traditions of the joy loving tempera- 
ment. 

Alfred Jansson's April Day, which is 
here illustrated, was the quietest in color 
of his three exhibits. His two paintings, 
bright with green spring landscape, soft 
golden sun and the white branches of fruit 
trees, will be more readily remembered by 
most visitors on account of their supremely 
cheerful quality. April Day verges more 
toward a minor key, its gray sky presaging 
a gentle shower. 

M. W. Zimmerman in his Fugii and Pines 
uses the flat blue tone and texture of paper 
to good effect in a calm sky, while his 
flatly painted mountain peak and shadowy 
pines in deeper tones of blue are agreeably 
decorative. An exhibition of miniatures 
occupies one room at the show and is wor- 
thy of a chapter in itself. 



